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LOOK OUT FOR THE TROPOPAUSE 


HE Tropopause is ‘not, as you might 

think, another form of Bandersnatch or 
Jabberwock or Gremlin, although these last 
may claim some slight connection. The 
Tropopause is the official title for the shallow 
tempestuous zone, six to ten miles above 
the surface of the carth, marking the lower 
level of the stratosphere. 

Before the acrial navigator can hope to 
reach the calm and comfort of the strato- 
sphere, he must negotiate the Tropopause, 
where the conditions can be very rough on 
planes, crews, fucls and on lubricants. Oddly 
enough, this belt of atmosphere is found to 
be warmer over the colder regions of the 
earth. At 56,000 feet over the Equator the 
temperature is recorded at 125 below zero, 
but at approximatcly the same height over 
the North Pole the cold moderates to 50 
degrees below zero. 

These changes in air temperatures and 
pressures being abrupt, science must think 
out ways of giving lubricants increased stab- 
ility and fuel a higher octane range. Greases 
apparently can best resist both heat and cold. 
All this advance merits the post-war study 
of aeronautical engineers. When these have 
been completed, the perils of Tropopause 
will be overcome, and the calm of the strato- 
sphere be attainable. 

Such is the substance of a learned discourse 
prepared by Frank D. Klein of the Standard 
Oil jof New Jersey and published by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 


A Parable 


Our concern here is with the parable which 
surely can be drawn and ought to be. Men 
speak of being weighed down by tacir 
troubles when they have not the spirit to con- 
tinue to ascend. The presence of the trou- 


bled atmosphere is in our human life an 
indication that we have climbed. Troubles 
cannot be evaded; we must go through them 
until they give place to a sustained improve- 
ment and release. Thus it is bound to be 
in the long process of slow return to normal 
ways of life, which should be the true sequel 
to war. We cruised beneath the menace 
of disaster in 1934-9. By keeping low, we 
managed to postpone contact with troubles. 
We knew they were there above our heads, 
a thickset belt of storm darkness and tempest 
we hoped that we might never need to cross. 
Then we were forced to climb. We did not 
know what agonies awaited our ascent. 
Now, at long last, those times of desperation 
are giving place to glimpses far above, of 
peace and progress, under God's good hand. 
But we must not relax a single effort, or we 
shall cease to climb. 

We have two needs, and concentrated 
study of both is utterly essential, or we fail. 

We must first be equipped with finer fuel; 
and secondly with lubricants which yield in- 
creased stability. The motive power must 
be more pure, for purity gives power. Alien 
and disturbing elements which do not pull 
their weight must be expelled. But even 
then, without the right lubricant, the finest 
fuel only augments the peril. The lubricant 
is Christian fellowship, one with another, 
between class and class, nation and nation, 
yes, and Church and Church. May God 
forgive us that there should be need of fellow- 
ship among the Lord’s disciples! Unless we 
purify the medley of motives which are now 
ours, unless we are amenable to every breath 
of mutual understandng, we cannot rise out 
of the Tropopause. The history of many 
previous wars proves all to clearly that the 
high ideals pronounced during the conflict 
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are subsequently filed for repetition in future 
wars; this must not happen now. It spells 
Besten and flying at low levels, with nothing 
in the future of affairs beyond the gathering 
of new clouds of conflict and the haunting 
sense that all has been in vain. When men 
see a bad peace-treaty signed, God sees ambas- 


sadors again receiving their passports. 
The war against war will never be won, 
When the war against selfishness hasn't begun. 


Selfishness, very frequently disguised—for 
it repels Wn crudely admitted or asserted 
—takes multifarious forms in Church and 
State. Only a Church which is prepared to 
wash the feet of the disciples—other Churches 
—is rising to attain His altitude who even 
washed the feet which had betrayed Him. 
Only a Nation, serving other Nations as its 
chief aim, can claim unselfishness. Societies 
which pacify their members and Corporations 
which practise corporate selfishness—“ ego- 
ите à plusiers "—are secretly to blame for 
their restricted outlook. As ingrown toe- 
nails can prejudice a man upon the march, 
so ingrown views tend to defeat the common 
advance, which must include the neighbour 
and the stranger in your midst. 


Applied to Toc H 
Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and thou shalt save thine own. 
Here, in two lines, is the psychology on 
which Toc H is based from the beginning. 
Priority, in our untutored ethic, is almost 
always to be gladly given to other people, 
other nceds than ours. We are pledged not 
to compete with other Societies, but to rein- 
force them, if we can do so, as we have tried 
to act towards British Empire Leprosy Relief. 


THE ELDER 


Freisincer.—In Мау, Leo Freisincer (of 
Austria), a member of Withington Branch. 
Elected 27.5.'40. 

GnuirriTHs.—Killed in a flying accident in 
May, Arruur J. (! Tarry’) Grirritus, Sergt., 
a member of Clifton (Bristol) Group. Elected 
3-9.'35- 

Moon.—In May, Henry Epwarp Moon, 
aged 47, Manager of Mcasham Collierics, a 
member of Nuneaton Branch. — Elected 
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Тос H spreads best where it is most unpre- 
tentious. Silver and gold are rare within its 
borders, but what it has it gives with a glad 
heart. Its unassuming tcams of men and 
women are in a self-denying fellowship, 
which carns—but does not ask for—grati- 
tude. It longs to do far more than it has 
done. Contentment with its very small 
achievements is, like some poisons, dulling 
to the senses. An Annual Report fully des- 
cribing failures would be an energising docu- 
ment. 

I have long hoped that some inspired inter- 
preter of English history (like Arthur Bryant) 
would put out a poignant volume solely 
devoted to a careful record of the defeats our 
country has sustained. Some of them are 
now so forgotten as to be denied. What 
happened to our powerful expedition which 
thought to march in triump through the 
streets of Buenos Ayres in 1807? School 
histories are silent on the matter. 

Many defeats and still more disappoint- 
ments now are beneath our forefoot. If we 
allow ourselves to be stupid, it means that we 
have stupidly mistaken the tropopause for the 
stratosphere. Troubles and storms are signs 
of altitude, not of descent. Toc H is not 
declining because it has fierce sorrows to 
endure. It is not lost because it cannot see 
a course ahead clear and serene and precise. 
If only it can steadily maintain the mutual 
principles of work and worship, and not 
attempt to count its own heart-beats, it will 
not fail to hear the Master's call, nor yet to 
do His bidding in the most testing times 
which lie ahead. 

Tussy. 


BRETHREN 


II.4.'30. 

Roserts.—On April 26, after а road acci- 
dent in Italy, Rev. Doucras Kenmuire 
Ковевтѕ, C.F., R.A.F., a member of Saffron 
Walden Branch. Elected 23.4.40. 

Sturton.—Rev. JOHN ANTHONY STURTON, 
a member of Market Lavington Group. 
Elected 10.12.°36. 

Younc.—In March, С. Уочмс, a member 
of Hogsthorpe Group. Elected 14.5.45. 
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LIGHTS ON TOC H-1 Fundamentals | 


Six papers written by Hexrserr Leccare, Administrative Padre of Toc H, have been 


circulating for some time in typewritten form. 


two at a time, in this and the next two issues. 


HE late Archbishop of Canterbury used 

to say that two good things emerged 
from the last war—the League of Nations 
and Toc H. Toc H was born as a result of 
the experiences of its Founder Padre, the Rev. 
P. B. Clayton (Tubby), and his friends in 
Poperinghe. The fascinating story is told in 
Tales of Talbot House. Under Tubby’s 
leadership a house which was opened for 
rest and refreshment became a home for 
thousands of Servicemen. In a true sense 
that house became а House of God and its 
Chapel a place where men were eased of 
their burdens and equipped with Power for 
difficult tasks. Within the House strangers 
were made welcome by hosts and, in their 
turn, became hosts to other strangers. In 
the spirit of friendship which was generated 
there, men readily served the needs of others. 
After the war, those who had shared the 
experience wished to share their discoveries. 
What were these discoveries? 


Four Discoveries 


They discovered a purpose for living. They 
had lived in daily company with death and 
in hellish conditions. ‘The world seemed to 
be a mad, bad place. Humanly speaking, 
there was no room in those conditions for 
aught but despair. Yet, within that House, 
they discovered that eternal realities were 
hidden behind the mud and slime of things. 
In spite of appearances the world was not 
the disordered garden of a bungler, nor were 
men but playthings of a fend. There was a 
Power at work, which from the beginning 
had been at work making the whole world 
into a home. All things were for this pur- 
pose. These men who made the discovery 
were not saints, nor were they for the most 
part what are sometimes called “ religious 
men." They were men who in various 
ways made the discovery that there was God 
and that they could help Him to build His 
world. 


We now offer them to readers of the JourNat, 


They discovered cach other. It is nat 
ural for men and women under war condi- 
tions or any other great emergency to serve 
their fellows. The strong help the weak; 
the wise the foolish; the older the younger; 
the fit the maimed. In standing together 
they find a kinship which goes deep. АП 
who have shared danger and difficulty know 
that this is true. The things which divide 
men in normal conditions seem in times of 
crisis strangely unimportant. Accent, bank 
balance, social status, religious persuasion, 
political opinion, all become of mere relative 
importance. Friendship can exist across the 
barriers. 

They discovered further that men, all men, 
were worth while; that there is a quality 
which is not conditioned by conventional 
standards of conduct. Again and again 
human splendour is dim war. But 
these men realised that it is there all the time. 
They were not the first to make this discovery. 
There was a Man two thousand years ago 
Who knew this. He knew that men were 
worth living for and worth dying for. He 
knew that meeting men and women, ordin- 
ary sinful men and women, He also met God. 
In serving them He served God. These men 
of whom we speak caught a glimpse of these 
truths and rejoiced. 

They discovered too that the secret of life 
is found only in living as though these dis- 
coveries were true. In fact, they found that 
only in this way could the world become 
what it was intended to be—a lovely home. 
The goal might be distant. They would 
never see it reached, but it was the goal to- 
wards which all things move. They could 
help the world a little on the way to that 
goal. On the way, also, they could live as 
citizens of the City which is not yet. 


A Living Experiment 
When the war ended, Tubby and a group 
of these men decided that they must pass on 
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. to succeeding generations the truths they had 


learned. They soon found that there were 
many others who, under the experience of 
war, had arrived at similar conclusions. 
Under the guidance of God, it was given to 
Tubby and his friends to rally hundreds of 
these in a great crusade. They had little or 
no money but they had a purpose and a faith. 
With sublime audacity they set out to change 
the world. They experimented boldly. 
Always they brought together in service men 
who were separated by great gulfs created by 
the standards of the world. 

Some men lived together in houses called 
Marks. They paid each according to his 
ability and they found friendship in service 
and in shared lives. In each Mark there lived 
a Padre who was their Minister in the things 
of God. As time went on others, who were 
unable to live in Marks, formed themselves 
into groups and sought to know the needs of 
their neighbourhoods and to work to meet 
those needs. Soon it became clear that a 
great Movement had been born. Gradually 
it took shape and gathered traditions. It was 
alive with the joyous spirit of quest and ad- 
venture. Always it fought the dangers that 
emerge when organisation becomes necessary. 

Scoffers may say, “ What use has it been? 
Another war has come. Hatred grows 


II. — Prepare 


HALF this war has reached its close and 
Toc H is looking towards the future. 
There are those who say, " The world has 
changed, so Toc H must also change if it is 
to keep pace with the world.” If such people 
mean that we must be ready to adapt or even 
scrap our machinery in order that we may 
the better be able to pass on our traditions of 
Christian fellowship and service to succeed- 
ing generations, I agree. If they mean that 
Toc H must accommodate these traditions to 
suit a changing world, I strongly dissent. 
It may be that thousands of men who have 
met Toc H during the war will seek to link 
up with it after the war. They may have 
an imperfect knowledge of what Toc H is. 
Some may think that it exists to do things 
for its members. Such men will possibly 
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deeper with every passing year.” That may 
be true. It is also true that all over the world 
there are thousands of Toc H men and 
women who are carrying the Light, which 
is not their own, into dark places and, when 
the Light shines, new hope is born and God’s 
Purpose unfolded yet a little further. The 
story of those carly years has been written. 
It is full of romance and achievement. 
Another war has deepened the disillusion- 
ment of many men and women. They feel 
that Churches are irrelevant. They are sus- 
picious of all political parties. Yet, they 
would give much to be able to believe in the 
possibility that old things can pass away and 
all things become new. То such Toc H 
has much to say. Its members have tried 
some things out which have not failed them. 
Its old discoveries are still good news and it 
eagerly awaits to share the adventure with all 
who are ready to join with it. The world 
which will emerge from the peace wilt be a 
changed world. It is still true that only 
such changes as make it conform more 
closely to the Purpose of God will be of per- 
manent worth for mankind. This Purpose 
must be worked out in small communities. 
It can be worked out in your community. 


There is no man or woman who cannot Бе 
of use. H.L. 


for the Future 


pass it by when they discover that, instead oj 
doing things for its members, it demands ser- 
vice for others from them. There will, 
however, be very many to whom Toc H has 
come as a ray of hope in a dark world. Men, 
who are desperately anxious to safeguard 
their children against the horrors which they 
have had to face, will feel that they owe their 
fallen comrades, and the generations which 
follow them, a life. We shall fail such men 
if we try to water Toc H down until it be- 
comes insipid enough to please those who 
only want to live at ease. 

For this reason we, who know Toc H 
and have been changed by it, must not seek 
to evade our responsibilities. | New friends 
will be eager to learn the traditions and to 
discover the aims of Toc H. We ought now 


to be preparing men for the job of passing 
on the traditions to newcomers. These must 
be men who have the enthusiasms of zealots 
and who are able to distinguish between the 
permanent and transient aspects of Toc H. 
They should know why Toc H used to sing 
rather than just that it did sing. They 
should know why Guest Nights are held and 
how they can best be run. They should 
know why officers such as Jobmaster and 
Pilot were created and what are the only 
reasons for making such appointments. 
There are of course, times when it is foolish 
to appoint such officers. Toc H has a point 
of view about the right use of moncy. 
Pivotal men should know what it is, lest new 
Units feel that what they need as Treasurer 
is merely a man who, as a bank clerk, can 
keep books and count moncy. А Unit 
should be so trained that it can absorb 
a Padre into its Family without making him 
into a routine Chaplain who says prayers. 
These and manv other things a pivotal man 
ought to. know and be able to pass on to 
others. 


Regional Executives might now refresh 
their own minds about great Issues within 
the Family about which new Units will 
rcquire guidance. Why does not Toc H 
start or join a great housing campaign, or a 
crusade against drinking habits amongst 
young people? How, if at all, is Toc H 
related to the Christian Church? The place 
and function of District Teams in Toc H 
needs re-thinking. The District Team had 
tended to become yet another Committee. 
It was meant to be a live body of leaders who 
were engaged on the expansion and develop- 
ment of Toc H within their own district. 
Unfortunately, District Teams had got into 
a groove which was fast deepening into a 
grave and all life was departing from them. 

If the great traditions of the Family are 
effectively passed on, the organisation of the 
Movement will make harmony as an organ 
should. Non-essential or outgrown methods 
will be dropped and new methods discovered. 
But first the awakening of the spirit, then the 
changes of organisation, rather than changes 
of organisation in order to create the spirit. 


THE WAR AGAINST LEPROSY 


WO new Toc H-B.E.L.R.A. lay workers 

have recently been appointed—Vivian 
Jons Улосилх, of Birmingham, with Mrs. 
Vaughan, will be going out to Uzuakoli; 
and Lrsrig Consnipoz, of Melton Mowbray 
Branch, to Itu. 

The good wishes of all Toc H members 
will go with these voluntecrs and we hope to 
print news of their doings in the future. 

These two are only the advance guard of 
what we believe is going to be a new flow 
of volunteers. Since the article on Toc H 
and Belra which appeared in the March 
JournaL, 17 members have offered their ser- 
vices, of whom all but threc are at present 
in one or other of H.M. Forces, and will 
only be available on discharge. 


Belra's Coming-of-Age 

The Twenty-first Anniversary Campaign, 
which was inaugurated at a Mansion Housc 
mecting in April, is gathering momentum, 
and many Toc H Branches and Groups Ваус 


been lending a hand. Those who have not 
already done so are reminded that they should 
make touch with local committees of Belra 
where these exist (names and addresses of 
local Вега Secretaries can be obtained from 
Arca Offices). Where there is no local Вега 
Committee Тос H can help by arranging a 
meeting public or otherwise, for which Belra 
would do its best to provide a speaker. 
Units willing to help in this way are again 
asked to communicate with the Rev. A. E. 
Payton, Propaganda Secretary, British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Assoc., 167 Victoria St., S. W.r. 


The Blind help the Lepers 


Blind members of Toc H, living at the 
Servers of the Blind League’s Robert Spurrier 
Home at Ascot, conceived the idea of arrang- 
ing a Sale for the benefit of Belra, and this 
took place at the Home оп April 14. With 
the help of the W.V.S. a sum of some /43 
was raised by the sale of goods and dona- 
tions for the work of the Association. 
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IT WAS SUNNY, BUT ITS DRIZZLING NOW 


Thoughts of a member, Major Davip Stevens, when fighting with the B.L.A. in Germany. 


TT was sunny, but it's drizzling now, it's 

drizzling now. А cold, grcy mist blan- 
kets this battle-scarred landscape. The 
houses and farmsteads are smashed and 
ruined; furniture, clothes, pictures, photo- 
graphs, ornaments, in fact everything that 
makes a home, lie smashed and wet in the 
mud; it was sunny, but it’s drizzling now. 
The horses are dead, most of the cows are 
dead, they lie swollen and stinking: when 
we try to move them, they ‘pop’ and foul 
gases hiss out. There is a very sad sow out- 
side: her man is dead, killed by a shell 
splinter—she snuffles at his snout and licks 
his trotters. The cows that still live low in 
pain; Peto, my bodyguard, says they are past 
milking. It’s drizzling now. 

The boys are burying four Germans who 
tried to craw] into the position last night; 
they are riddled with bullets from sixteen Bren 
mags. Across the rough track lie newly-dug 
British and Canadian graves, cach marked 
by a rough, white wooden cross and steel 
helmet. It was sunny, but it’s drizzling now. 


Refugees, old men, women and children, 
trudge wearily and overloaded with precious 
belongings, along shell-torn, muddy tracks; 
some are already wounded, others will be 
wounded by their own fire that always 
harasses these tracks. It’s drizzling now. 

Civilisation has gone; yes, gone. 

Outside my command post is a clump of 
snowdrops, new-born, pure white and un- 
sullied by war. To-day, for the first time, 
the birds sang an anthem to the dawn. The 
spring of the year, the spring of a new era! 
It is drizzling. but it will be sunny—sunny 
tor Peto's children; sunny for all my men's 
children; sunny for all children of all races, 
born and unborn. It will be sunny, be- 
cause we that are left, under God’s direction, 
will make it so. 

God does not want a drizzly world, man 
has made it like that. lf men will seek and 
do God's will in all things. will dedicate their 
lives to His service and to the service of all 
mankind, then it will be sunny. 

It is drizzling, but it will be sunny. 


NIEMOELLER MEETS TOC H 


T Wesley House, Naples, оп May 23, 

the members of the local Toc H Circle 
were the hosts of Pastor Nicmoeller, who 
had accepted an invitation a few hours before 
to address them informally. Тос H passed 
an invitation quickly round, and the largest 
room in the house was soon full. The Rev. 
Eric Ferriday, C.F., (Warden of Wesley 
House), was among the company; the Circle 
Pilot, Donald Mirams, took ‘ Light’ and 
Padre Е. W. Cleverdon introduced the chief 
guest, who spoke and later, over refresh- 
ments, walked round chatting and asking 


questions. А member present writes: 

“ Pastor Niemoeller began by explaining that 
though Пе had never spoken in English to so 
large а company before Пе would nevertheless 
try to tell us something about himself and re- 
quested that we should ask him questions instead 
of expecting him to speak for any length of 
lime. However, with occasional assistance from 
an American padre with him, he spoke for about 
forty minutes. His audience, about sixty in 
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number, representing Navy, Army, R.A.F. and 
A.T.S., listened with keen attention as he spoke 
of his country, its present state and the place 
that the Christian Church might occupy in the 
rebuilding of his nation. Later Pastor Niemoeller 
dealt very graciously with a number of questions 
that lis service audience asked. Just before Ше 
close the Pastor requested that his words should 
not be reported in the press, since he felt that 
he had not had tyne to develop anything like a 
considered judgment in many things and was 
still rather unsure of himself. Most of those 
present recalled the nine years that Pastor Nie- 
utoeller had spent in confinement, the last three 
years at Dachau, and realised that such an ex- 
perience is not one from which it is possible to 
recover in the fourteen days that had elapsed 
since his release. Which fact made us all marvel 
the more, for we had the impression that his 
mind had not been impaired by the years of con- 
finement. There was по bitterness, on the 
contrary we listened to a шап with a very sane 
and balanced outlook and possessed of very 
deep spiritual convictions. А great Christian 
gentleman and still a fearless evangelist of the 
type to whom this war weary world must look 
for a lead if it is to climb out of tlie deptlis io 
which it has sunk these past years.” 


FREE 


OT a day passes at Headquarters or at 

the London Centre—as doubtless in 
many other places about the country—with- 
out visits and letters from repatriated 
prisoners of war. It is especially delightful 
to reach at last “ the fellowship of sight and 
hand " with men who have for so long been 
names in a card-index or with whom we 
have exchanged scrappy news, at long inter- 
vals, under the censor's cyc and across “ the 
wire" by Kriegsgefangenenpost. 

They all have interesting things to tell us. 
They can complete the picture of prison 
camp life for us and clear up mysterics about 
their movements from one address to 
another in Italy, Germany, Poland or France. 
About the monotony of camp life they are 
unwilling to say much, but it is clear that all 
along the line, with few breakdowns, they 
had their guards beaten by their morale. 
For those captured carly the first months 
were a very hard time — until Red Cross 
parcels began to arrive. Most men who were 
in Italian prison camps and were later moved 
to German ones, agree that they had a worse 
time in the former, not because of Italian 
ill-will as much as of chronic inefficiency in 
sanitation, feeding and the censoring and 
delivery of letters and parcels. One and 
all they cannot find high enough praise for 
the Red Cross; man after man says simply 
that "parcels saved our lives." 


The Last March 


Many of them have tales (if they will tell 
them) of their bitter ordeal just before the 
end — the forced marches to escape the 
advancing Russians which began in mid- 
January. Men caged for years or, in some 
cases, heavily strained by having to work in 
mines or quarries, were not in proper shape 
to start at a day's noticc on a trek of 700 
miles (as it often was) in winter. Some set 
out in the snows, waist deep, of Poland or 
Upper Silesia and marched the length of the 
Sudeten mountains and across Bohemia deep 
into Bavaria. Some days they marched 20 
miles. They started under the weight of all 
they could carry, blankets, clothing, their 
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few precious personal belongings, their still 
more precious Red Cross food, and they had 
to jettison most of it, even the necessities, 
very soon. It was very rare for them to 
catch up with "parcels" (a magic word іп 
their language) on the way; they had to keep 
going on the loaf between so many men 
and the watery vegetable soup or decaying 
swedes which was the daily German ration 
for prisoners. They saw their comrades fall 
out and die by the way, they saw, in some 
cases, men (especially of our Allies) shot for 
no reason, they were sometimes driven on 
with rifle-butts and bayonets until, in 
several cases they have reported, the Senior 
British Officer (in one case a Toc H District 
Chairman) intervened with such moral auth- 
ority that things took a better turn. 


Bad Haters 


They have stories, too, of cheer and kind- 
ness—of Czech villagers risking their lives in 
disobedience of German orders to stay in- 
doors and keep away from windows as the 
British passed by, who smiled at them and 
cheered them and slipped food into their 
hands. In return, said one, they pulled 
themselves out of their weary slouch each 
time they reached the first houses of a village, 
squared their shoulders, dressed their ranks 
and marched under the eyes of their con- 
quered but unbeaten friends. Some have 
stories also of leniency and personal acts of 
grace from German guards or civilians. It 
will be surprising to many—we will even 
say disappointing to some—of our stay-at- 
homes that these men are not vindictive. 
The reporters, on the whole, have had a lean 
time with atrocity stories from prisoners of 
war; if prisoners have them they mostly keep 
them to themselves. Their one hatted they 
share with men of the WeArmacht and the 
vast majority of German civilians—they have 
no good word to say for the Gestapo and the 
S.S. men, and their fanatical satellites like the 
Roumanian Iron Guard. The difference is 
that the German soldier’s and citizen’s hatred 
of these sub-human monsters is born of fear, 
the prisoner’s even more of loathing and con- 
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tempt. One at least of our members has a 
grim tale to tell and vicious scars to show, 
not as a result of a prison camp but of a 
Gestapo prison. For an act of sabotage he 
was beaten up and suffered a long term of 
solitary confinement. Escaping on the 
march he was wonderfully hidden and cared 
for by a German girl, who herself was shot 
— not mortally—as she stepped out to protect 
him when savage Ukranian guerillas burst 
into the house in advance of the disciplined 
Russian troops. He also speaks with affec- 
tion of a German doctor, from whom he 
received more than professional care. 
Having seen the best as well as the worst of 
the German character, he refuses to subscribe 
to the hard-bitten generalisation that “ the 
only good German is a dead one.” 


Home-coming 

Then came the unspeakable relief of their 
deliverance, in many cases by the Ameri- 
cans, in others by the British, in a few by the 
Russians. Some of the marching columns 
had a foretaste when Allied fighter planes 
flew low overhead for several days before the 
final scene of freedom, signalling greetings. 
It was plain even that the German guards, 
waiting themselves for the chance to surren- 
der, were grateful for this protection. 
Usually there was no “ trouble,” little if any 
shooting, when the hour came. Their 
guards went quietly into captivity; the pris- 
oners, we may believe, less quietly out of it! 

And now our members from the prison 
camps are at home, hundreds of them — but 
not quite all; there 15 rumour that at least 
two from one camp were shot on the march, 
there are many of whom we have not yet 
heard news. But already at Headquarters 
we have shaken hands with Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, South African and 
Indian members as well as men from all over 
the British Isles. 

They have high praise for their homecom- 
ing, for the hard-working R.A.F. and 
American air-crews who flew them to Eng- 
land with so little delay, for the warmth of 
their welcome by the Americans as well as 
our own authorities and the arrangements 
made for their comfort. In passing through 
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Brussels over 65,000 of them were cared for 
in every possible way in two great buildings 
staffed by Toc H in partnership with the 
Church of Scotland. They are enjoying 
leave and good food and the home friends 
unchanged by the trials of war. As one 
New Zealand member said, the pace was set 
from the very start when he went into the 
quartermaster’s store for a refit; instead of 
tossing kit at you and telling you to get out, 
they fitted you with every piece of uniform 
as if it had been a ten-guinea suit! Most of 
them look surprisingly fit, though you must 
not go too much by a coat of sun-tan on their 
faces. Nearly all of them lost much weight, 
many of them confess to being both tired and 
restless, some are clearly sick men whose 
bodies and minds need care and time to 
recover from an experience so long drawn 
and against nature. But they are happy. 


Toc H in Prison 


One member, repatriated last year, told us 
that he had found two things essential in his 
prison life—the Red Cross parcels which kept 
his body alive and Toc H which kept his 
mind and spirit awake. Toc H and the 
Rover Scouts, in most camps, seem to have 
been the only societies which attempted, and 
were allowed, to function normally and 
regularly. Almost without exception, in a 
camp where there was even one pre-war 
member of ours a Group was started. Under 
the many restrictions, the lack of space for 
meetings (a major problem) and the peculiar 
atmosphere of an overcrowded prison, nearly 
all these Groups kept going and steadily in- 
creased in membership. They had their ups 
and downs—for their fellowship was beset 
with obstacles and their ‘jobs’ with restric- 
tions we do not meet at home. They set 
themselves to uphold “ the Toc H way” in 
spirit and in letter. They were, in most 
cases, as careful about membership, as meti- 
culous about rituals and records as they knew 
how. They held probationers’ classes and 
initiated new members. "They devoured all 
the Toc H literature we could get past the 
German censor and asked for more. They 
made their own Rushlights, often beautiful 
in simplicity and workmanship; they held 


the Ceremony ot Light as regularly as any 
unit at home. They studied their pro- 
gramme of mectings and entertained many 
guests. They served the whole community 
in any ways open to them, especially visiting 
the sick and welcoming with friendship, 
food and clothing newly-captured arrivals in 
the camp. The Branch in one Camp col- 
lected and sent home £250 for B.E.L.R.A. 
In another the administration of a fund 
totalling nearly £6,000 for the dependants 
of comrades killed in three air-raids was 
entrusted to Toc H in the camp and at Head- 
quarters at home. In some camps they were 
witnesses of the maltreatment and starvation 
of Russian prisoners in neighbouring com- 
pounds (the Russians received no parcels 
from home, for their Government is not a 
signatory of the Geneva Convention) and 
helped surreptitiously to supply them with 
forbidden food and cigarettes. In one camp 
the German guard openly admitted to a 
visiting Swedish delegation on a tour of in- 
spection that “ Toc H fed the Russians"! 
At the earlier war Christmases a circular 
letter of grecting or a specially printed greet- 
ing card went out, as far as possible, to cach 
individual member in prison, but later these 
were forbidden for postal and paper-control 
reasons. When last Christmas was approach- 
ing (it seemed certain that it would be these 
members' final one in captivity) the Central 
Guard of the Lamp sent to each prisoner of 
war Group the best greeting from us all 
which it could devise—it announced promo- 
tion to Branch status. This may seem го 
some an empty compliment, especíally as 
the days of these new Branches were obvi- 
ously numbered. But they did not take it 
so. Those which received this Christmas 
letter from home (and some never did) felt 
truly honoured and rewarded. As the 
Chairman of one new Branch wrote (his 


: From the 


As we have said, many of the records pre- 
cious to the Prisoner of War Branches had 
to be abandoned on the final march. Many 
others, left packed for transport in the camp 
when delivery came, were looted or destroyed 
by the guards or the “slave workers," in the 


letter was quoted at greater length in the 
May Journal): 

“Our first feelings were very naturally of our 
unworthiness of Branch status, but as we have 
thought further on the great honour which has 
been conferred on us, our thoughts are proud 
ones, and we have rededicated ourselves anew to 
be worthy members, not only of our new Branch 
but, we sincerely hope, useful members of some 
other Branch on our return home." 


‘The Real Thing’ 


The sincerity of that feeling and intention 
gains evidence every day now in the visits 
and letters we are receiving from some of 
our 1,000 “ repats." The outstanding fact is 
that the very great majority of these are new 
members, who joined Toc H in a prisoner of 
war camp and have never until now seen its 
peace-time working. Those who call or 
write are one and all eager to link up with 
members near their homes or stations and 
to become active at once in a local unit. 
They are already: familiar with the story and 
tradition of Toc H, they talk the language 
of our family. They expect to find “ the 
real thing " at last and we must hope they 
will not be too often disappointed. Already 
a number of them have made contact and 
been received happily as members of the 
local unit. Some already have drawn very 
nearly a blank, where there is no local unit 
or it has collapsed during the war, but some 
of these see in this their own opportunity to 
help build or rebuild Toc H. In every case, 
whatever the local situation may be, the re- 
sponsibility of Toc H at home to the return- 
ing Service member, whether a prisoner of 
war or otherwise, is now perfectly plain. 
Reinforcements, maybe great ones, are 
marching into our ranks. They have much 
to teach us out of their experience, as they 
have much to learn out of ours. Are we as 
ready for them as they for us? If so, the 
Toc H forecast is ‘ Set Fair.’ 


Records 


confusion and excitement of the first hours 
of freedom. Some of the possessions of the 
Branches have come back to us and others, 
we know, are on their way to Headquarters. 
Others again (e.g. the Rushlight and Banner 
of Stalag IVA which are now “ heirlooms ” 
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of Padre Gordon Fraser's original unit at 
Nairn) will be cherished by units at home. 


Rushlights and Log-books 
A few Rushlights are already deposited at 
H.Q.—the finely fitted oak one of Oflag IX 
A/H, brought home last year by Capt. Oak- 
ley-Hill, another from the same camp (which 
made several to go out to other camps to 
which officer members were transferred), onc 


. from Oflag 79, complete with case, made by 


Don Oliver, of Croydon, and one, with a 
beautifully lettered oak base from Stalag 
IIl А. The Rushlight of Stalag VIII B, made 
by C. A. James and ingeniously hinged to 
the edge of a neat oak work box in which 
Branch papers were kept, was rescued from 
the bonfire at the end by Ian Macrae and 
brought home. 

Padre Kestell-Cornish also, of whose shin- 
ing example of service to his fellow-prisoners 
several members have told us, tells of another, 
made of metal. On the march he watched 
one of our members staggering under the 
weight of his pack, and when the column 
halted for the night he insisted on going 
through it to lighten its contents. The first 
thing he drew out was the heavy metal Rush- 
light; he insisted on the base being thrown 
away there and then, and apparently the rest 
was transferred to his own overladen pack 
and has reached home. The desire to bring 
home the records of Toc H was so great, the 
temptation to lighten one’s burden on the 
way so strong, that one member admits that 
he buried the minute books of the Branch at 
the bottom of his pack so that he should not 
sec them and be tempted to jettison them! 

Already the log books begin to accumulate 
at H.Q. Among the earliest are three vol- 
umes from an Italian camp—the Udine 
Anzac Group. Two of these volumes are 
kept in Italian school exercise-books, offici- 
ally supplied and rubber-stamped. Their 
brightly coloured covers are frankly propa- 
ganda for children, with an ironic interest 
now. The front has a picture of the Duce 
in uniform welcoming four small children 
who are giving him the Fascist salute. The 
Italian colours, the Fascist axes (accompanied 
by a Rushlight drawn in ink!) and Musso- 
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lini’s saying that “the Fatherland is the 
grandest, most human and purest of reali- 
ties " complete the pretty picture. The back 
cover contents itsclf with a map of the Medi- 
terranean flamboyantly labelled Mare Nos- 
trum— Our Sca," under a fluttering Italian 
flag. Like most of the prison Log books, 
these are kept with the greatest care; they 
are closely written up for every mecting, re- 
cording attendances, who took Light, who 
was initiated, what the speaker said, and 
how many /ire were paid in subs. Here, as 
in most other cases, the Group started train- 
ing its members in the traditional fashion by 
a scries of talks on the Four Points of the 
Compass, the history of Toc H, and so on, 
The progress of “jobs” (the successful 
making of a vegetable garden for the Infirm- 
ary bulks large) is faithfully recorded. It 
was a practice at Udine to get one member 
each week to provide а“ Weekly Thought,” 
which was recorded; some other prison units 
have a similar section in their Log-books for 
quotations supplied by members. 

It is impossible to summarize adequately 
still less to reproduce complete, all the Log- 
books. Taken as a whole they provide a 
moving testimony to the way Toc H “Ье 
hind the wire ”? continued “ to live together 
in love and joy and peace, to check all bitter- 
ness, to disown discouragement, to practise 
thanksgiving and to leap with joy to any 
task for others." Мопс of these things was 
easy for men living for years at a time so very 
close to each other day and night, without 
comforts, without privacy, without variation 
of scene or company. Doubts and despon- 
dencies and dissensions creep into the records 
here and there—and are faced and defeated. 


Jobs at an Oflag 

Here are a few extracts from the Log- 
books, taken more ог less at random. The 
first illustrates the obstacles to doing a job; 
it comes from Oflag 79 (originally VIII Е), 
the officers camp near Brunswick. For а 
week in July last year one of our probation- 
ers had surreptitiously whitewashed a cellar 
to make a Free Church Chapel; “ the Job- 
master watched " (for German interrupters) 
“and helped to clean up." The story, in.the 


Jobmaster's Report, drawn up for the Annual 
Meeting, goes on: 


МАН this time members had been working 
quietly to make the fittings for a Camp Common 
Room, to be furnished and stewarded by mem- 
bers. Everyone took part—knocking Red Cross 
crates to pieces, making easy chairs, upholstering, 
sewing curtains, making cushions and picture- 
frames, and finally finishing off and painting the 
chairs. The biggest task of all was scrounging: 
wood, curtain material, blankets and paint are all 
difficult to obtain in a P.O.W. camp, to say noth- 
ing of Ше tools for carrying out this work. 

During this time we had two major setbacks, 
the first being due to carelessness and the second 
to an air raid on the camp. The German ‘ snoop- 
ers’ caught us one morning unawares and con- 
fiscated our harumer and pincers, both essential 
for the work we were doing, and all efforts to 
recover them failed. The air raid on August 24, 
and another at a later date, completely disorgan- 
ised the camp administration and the windows 
in the room were broken, presenting new prob- 
lems to be overcome. 

The room was finally opened in September and 
proved a great success, many officers in the camp 
coming forward with gifts of magazines and a 
clock. We were allowed to use the room our- 
selves one afternoon a week for meetings, and 
members and probationers acted as Wardens 
during the remainder of the week.” 

With the arrival of a big new batch of 
prisoners the Common Room had to be given 
up for their accommodation, but it was re- 
opened and members washed the floors, 
windows and walls, “ so that all was bright 
for the Christmas season." After that its 
use was withdrawn again. Meanwhile the 
little Branch struck another unusual job: 

" During the latter part of October (1944) the 
R.A.F. visited Brunswick and completely wrote 
off all our laundry facilities. A few days later it 
was suggested at an Executive meeting that we 
run a laundry for the whole camp, but, on going 
into details, we found that it would be too big a 
job for our number and for the washing facilities 
at our disposal. Ilowever, we decided that we 
would do the laundry for the camp hospital, hold- 
ing about 50 patients. This was started in mid- 
November. Al! members and probationers took 
part every week. The clothes were boiled early 
in the morning, and the washing squad arrived 
about (еп. То begin with it was necessary to 
launder twice weekly, but, once we got through 
the accumulation of dirty clothes, the washing 
was cut down to once a week.” 


So they carried on until the middle of Jan- 
uary when shortage of soap and fuel 
throughout the camp halted their operations. 
Up to the end of their captivity they rec- 
koned themselves still on tap as “ washer- 
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men " if the chance came again. 


The Log of a Stalag 


From Stalag 383 at Hohenfels (south-east 
of Nuremberg) comes a beautifully written 
Roll of Past and Present Members of the St. 
Paul's and Empire Groups, showing 117 
names; it is bound in a stiff blue paper 
cover, decorated with a Lamp and md in 
gold and the coloured arms of Ypres and 
Poperinghe. 

Originally there had been one Group in 
Stalag 383, but at New Year, 1944, partly 
because the number of members and visitors 
outran their accommodation, they divided 
into two. The Log-books of one of these, 
the St. Paul’s Group, bound stoutly in the 
camp in green linen, have reached us. One 
entry shows that the Executive was charged 
with suggesting a name for the Group. 
They produced six, and it is gratifying to 
find the members rejecting the first three— 
“Clayton” “ Baron," and "''Talbot,"—in 
favour of the fourth “ St. Paul's," because, 
the minute reads, " St. Paul was the original 
bearer of Christianity to foreign lands, as we 
also hope to be." The “missionary spirit ” 
is not dead in Toc H! 

This record covers 60 meetings, from Jan- 
uary 1944, to April, 1945, and it is interesting 
to notice the steadiness of the attendance; 
the signatures at the first of these meetings 
numbers 23 members, 7 probationers, and 
three visitors; at the 6oth meeting it was 24 
members, seven probationers and 22 visitors. 
There had, of course, been changes of per- 
sonnel in the meantime. It is also intrigu- 
ing to find many references to the District 
Team, which seems to have been very active 
over the welfare and conduct of its two units. 

From the St. Paul’s Log-books here are a 


few miscellaneous extracts : — 

January 15, 1914: “ The Group was advised of 
the Executive's decision, in what it thought the 
best interests of the Group, to limit its term of 
office to three months.” 

January 28: “ After the break (for general dis- 
cussion) Ray Beal took over for a ten-minute talk 
on ' The Voice of God’ (Main Resolution) . .. 
In the ten minutes allowed the attention of the 
Group was kept very near to the bone.” 

January 29; “ The first joint meeting with the 
Empire Group; excellent debate on ‘ Toc H iu- 
vestigates social conditions and compares notes.’ 
Capt. Crawford performed a ceremony new to 
most of us in the lighting of the new Rushlight.” 
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Februuary 12: After the usual ten-minute talk 
on some part of the Compass and the Toc H 
Prayer and some tea, “(Не main event of the 
evening, the Probationers' Hour, drew nigh. А 
series of questions, drawn up by our Hon. Sec. 
were tendered to the probationers, apparently to 
test their brains as well as their oratory. The 
main thing which was learned during the course 
of their answers was their sincerity and apprecia- 
tion of Toc H ideals." (Is this an idea worth 
following up sometimes at home ?) 

April 8: “ The Treasurer then took the floor and 
pointed out that the cost of providing drink for so 
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thirsty a crowd was in the region of 55 cigarettes 
(Ше usual camp currency) and that funds were 
extremely low." 

April 29: Third Joint Meeting: '' The Secretary 
of the District Team read the month’s Log, fol- 
lowed by a ten-minute talk by Keith Webb, Pilot 
of the Empire Group, on the significance of the 
Initiation ceremony. Four initiations followed 
(names given).” 

“ Unlucky-for-Some—th " of May—18th meeting : 
“Fhe promised Surprise Evening opened with the 
entry of Ray Beale as a newspaper boy . . . The 
stunt was well arranged and undoubtedly a suc- 
cess." They turned the pages of a publication 
called Thoughts on Things and each contributor 
read his own piece—p. 1, “ Weather Report— 
impressions on depressions," by Early Morning 
Dewey; Editorial, Whither Mankind?; p. 5, Book 
Reviews—''a Priestly business”; p. 6, “ House- 
hold Hints"—Harry Adams’ warning about Eve, 
Cain and Abel, and the Little Wooden Hut; p. 8, 
“Post-war Toc H,” by John Mansfield; p. 9, “The 
Education Bill—Kidding the Kids," by ''Peda- 
gogue " Wright; Sports Review (fun and games 
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at 983); Advertisements (by courtesy of Liplure), 
are some of the items. 

June 27: “ John Sharp’s ten-minute talk dealt 
with a question set by Jim O'Dell in a previous 
talk, namely, ‘That something is wrong with 
the spirit of Toc Н iu this camp’... Personal 
talks by six members and six probationers pro- 
vided the evening's entertainment." (In one of 
them '' John Mallory tried hard to convince every- 
one that the schoolmaster's job, with 12 weeks’ 
holiday and а 30-hour week, was really a genuine 
vocation’’). 

July 1: They debated the resolution “ That the 
District Team's suggestion that the Pilot should 
held office for an indefinite period and the Job- 
master for a period of six months be adopted "— 
and adopted it. 

November 4: After Ше customary ten-minute 
talk on Toc H and tea interval, a games evening. 
In the “ grand event " the standing high-jump, 
"Ray was secn to take a deep breath and, rolling 
his eyes, to give a convulsive leap into the air 
and, with six feet (o spare, cleared the hurdle, 
knocked the stove for six, scattered the ashes 
and spread desolation among the mugs. At this 
a tremendous cheer broke from the hysterical 
spectators.” 

November 11: The World Chain of Light held. 

December 2: Discussion arose — and seems to 
have waxed warm-—over one member's proposal 
that the Group should put up the old notice 
Abandon Rank all Ye who Enter Here. The Chair- 
man, а Captain, said it wasn't abandoned in the 
Oflag where he became а member. Another 
pointed out (quite rightly) дбає the notice in the 
Old House only applied to the Padre's Room. 
Another said “ our job was to get down to real 
Toc II, not run round in circles." And a New 
Zealand member said that “ he had learnt more 
about Toc H here than in the 10 years he was a 
member ar home.” 

December 9: In a ten-minute talk on Service the 
speaker “ compared the Group's activities in this 
camp with the activities of Groups at home, and 
I think (says the diarist) we are in a very good 
position as regards service.” 

December 16: Censorship forbade the sending of 
any periodicals from this country to prison camps, 
but we found a way in which a tiny trickle of the 
Journal could reach our members there. At thia 
meeting ‘ Pilot John Sharpe gave notice that a 
1943 Toc H Journal was in the сатр and recom- 
mended its perusal.” 

January 6, 1045: “ There was a long list of apol- 
ogies, due mainly {o examination fever.” (Pris- 
oners, of course, sat for many professional exams. 
in captivity). 

February 3: Owing to the failure of food parcels 
tea was cut out and the Group decided to meet 
at 745 after tea in barracks, until things 
improved. 

February 10: No tea “ап practically по fire"— 
and so very few questions after the talks. 

March З. ‘It was intended to occupy the re- 
mainder of the evening with three talks . . . but 
an air raid decided that we had to be satisfied by 


one." 
March 17: А letter from Barclay Baron, dated 


November, 1944, was read, announcing their pro- 
motion to Branch status. 

April 7: '* We were told of a proposal made by 
this Branch to the District Team for a Special 
Meeting to be convened in the event of the War 
ending suddenly. . . A suggestion was made that 
the Toc H Library should be distributed amongst 
Ше members from the far flung outposts of Em- 
pire when the balloon goes up, as home members 
could more readily obtain new copies of the 
books." 

Ари 14: The last recorded meeting. 

These extracts givc a fair sample of the 
minutes kept by a P.O.W. Group. They 
аге in а great variety of handwritings and 
styles, but always record who took Light and 
who led Family Prayers; they report too ап 
extraordinary variety of talks and show 
many touches of “ high-hearted happiness.” 
No mecting passed without some real in- 


struction on Toc H itself. 


A Branch moves 


Among other records now in our hands 
are possessions of Lamsdorf Branch, the 
largest of our P.O.W. units in Germany (see 
Journal, January, 1944). Originally Stalag 
VIII B. until that camp moved to Teschen 
in Polish Silesia, Lamsdorf was renamed 


Stalag 344. 
The Log-books, or most of them, arc now 


ас home—the original one a long set of busi- 
ness-like minutes, typed and bound in the 
camp, and a number of continuation shects, 
crumpled by the journcy back. The Log-book 
of 1943-44 has rcached us as a charred frag- 
ment, kicked out of the bonfire at the last 
moment. The entry on January 30 gives a 


glimpse of what happened towards the end: 

" Hurricdly scraping together some of those 
members known to be left in camp, an impromptu 
meeting of the Group was held in the Revier on 
this date. This followed partial evacuation of 
half the British Ps.O.W. at Lamsdorf the previous 
week, all of whom had marched away, besledged 
and bepacked, with food and clothing, through 
deep snow and biting winds. Stan Kent-Payne 
took the chair, giving an account how, following 
the general vandalism of many of those who had 
remained behind, he had tried to rescue the 
records of the Group, left by Jack Wood, the 
Pilot, under his bed-space. Many of the books 
and records had been retrieved, though some had 
been destroyed and others damaged by fire. The 
rescued included: Original minute-book, continu- 
ation minute-book, Log book, Pilot's Diary, Rush- 
light, Banner.” 


These they decided to divide up between 
the seven. members present at the meeting. 


They then reconstructed the Group from 
those left in the camp, and managed to meet 
a few more times in another room. The 
entry of February 9 opens thus: 

“ Machine-gun fire, anti-aircraft, shell-fire—not 
so distant now—and the church organ softly play- 
ing Handel’s Largo formed the background to 
this our third meeting held in the small room 
behind the Church on this date." 

The Russians were advancing rapidly and 
more and more prisoners were evacuated from 
the camp, until, after a week’s journey six 
members and a visitor managed to get to- 
gether again for a mecting near Nuremberg. 

The final entry, in pencil, in the minutes 
simply records the names of the member who 
took the ceremony of Light and of the three 
others who gathered round it; that was on 
April 6, 1945. 

Besides these minute books, other papers 
have reached us from Lamsdorf—typed appli- 
cations for membership, based on our form 
at home, probationers’ lists from the camp 
notice board and one of those pictorial reports 
of the last meeting, rapidly drawn by Cyril 
Hamersma (“Ве mad artist" they called 
him) which amused members and awoke the 
curiosity of strangers. 

The Branch Banner, now in our hands, 
bears the old name, Stalag VIII B. It is 
worked in bright wools on a brown canvas 
background—an elaborate design with a 
Lamp burning before a central map of the 
world, surmounted by the motto In Lumine 
Tuo videbimus Lumen and the emblems of 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and India. 


Membership Cards 


Most camp units issued their own home- 
made membership cards (for we were not 
allowed to include these among “ literature ” 
sent from home). These are often a very 
neat job. In the case of Stalag HI C (near 
Berlin) the Group made them out on the 
backs of blank playing cards, collected from 
all the packs in the camp! The P.O.W. 
membership card is naturally a much-prized 
souvenir to its holder, and is not given up in 
exchange for the regulation cards now being 
issucd to our returned members. 

The Log-books of the N.C.O.'s Group of 
the R.A.F. at Stalag Luft III, Luft VI and 


III 


Stalag 357 have come home in two stout note- 
books. This is one and the same Group, 
whose movements from Luft III in Silesia 
to Luft VI in Lithuania, and then to join the 
soldiers at Stalag 357, first in Poland and 
afterwards near Bremen (a camp previously 
named Stalag XI B) puzzled us greatly at 
the time. News of them was given in the 
Journal of December, 1943, but the Log-books 
add much interesüng detail which deserves 
space another time. The Group flourished 
exceedingly; attendances, with visitors, were 
usually in the forties and rose as high as 196. 


A Final Scene 


The spirit of this " family " comes out 
clearly in the minutes of the meeting on 
July 12, 1944, on the eve of their long move 
from Heydekrug, on the Baltic—the remot- 


est of all prison camps—to Thorn in Poland: 

“ This meeting was no actual meeting at all— 
merely a club night. Merely? Poor word for such 
an event . . . The cards lay in a pack on the 
table in {Пе corner; the darts stuck, uninvitingly, 
in their board; Ше gramophone ready but motion- 
less. Nobody moved; only an occasional word in 
a subdued tone could be heard. Anticipation ? 

I listened; somebody's words caught my 


attention; others, too, half-listened. “ . . . only 
about 90 kilometres from here, not far кош"... 
“may move if it gets too hot to stay here. Hope 


we stay, but vou never know " .. . ‘ don't fancy 
marching all that way—once was enough!" ... 
“remember the trek, Padre?" . . , “I should 


say so! I'll always be glad I kept a diary in those 
days." 

Thus it came about that Padre Morton was 
forced to break the Golden Rule of all * Kriegic ’ 
Тос H meetings: ‘ Thou shall not shoot thy 
line!" Page after page he read—we keenly Пеаг- 
ing aud feeling something of the spirits and 
moods of those foot-weary men, feeling the fre- 
quent human touches, as we listened to that quiet, 
friendly voice. 

The last page was turned. Quietly, as a family, 
we moved towards our Rusllight. We knew 
now why we had clung together so quietly. No 
one liked to say good-bye to our Old House; the 
wrench was hard. But in our family prayers, in 
many of us, a new coufidence was kindled by that 
Light to look, not back, but forward. 

Our last meeting in that homely little room а! 
Heydekrug had drawn to its close. — Apprehen- 
sions had gone. Most of us had realised that 
the Spirit of Toc II was not confined in '' the ebb 
and flow”? but was always there—the eternal 
reality. We thanked God quietly for the past, 
and wait for a new beginning." 


"Throughout the family of Toc H to which 
ex-prisoners of war now return, that 
beginning has now begun. 


B.B. 


NEW BLOOD 


Thousands of men and women in the 
Services all over the world have come across 
Toc H and have found some good in it— 
above all a real sense of fellowship. Thou- 
sands of these are, potentially, the new blood 
we need for our new tasks. Such a ' blood 
transfusion ' can bring new life to old units, 
new units to fresh places and new vigour 
to us all. 

On their return the Service men and 
women will be busy with old home tes and 
new prospects, but the familiar Toc H sign 
or a word, “ Did you come across it out 
there?" will bring us?back to their minds 
and may make them jump into Toc H at 
home with joy. But it is up to us to show 
the sign and give the word. 

Certain practical steps have already been 


taken, as far as H.Q. is concerned, viz. :— 

‘Abroad: Our Commissioners have been asked 
to keep us informed of Pass-card holders and 
others who have shown interest in Toc H and 
ure now coming home, and to instruct wardens of 


Clubs and the Secretaries of individual Circles 
to provide those coming to the United Kingdom 
with a card addressed to H.Q., giving their name 
and home address. А р 

alt Home: These cards and details will be sent 
by H.Q. to the Area to which they go and the 
Arca will pass them on, through the District, to 
the nearest unit or, if there is none nearby, 
will take steps to make contact direct. 

It is obvious that many may slip through 
this net, for moves are often sudden, post- 
cards casily lost, and memories short. That 
is where the units—and all of us as individ- 
ual members—come in. * Toc H does not 
advertise,” we rightly say, but we can at 
least let people who would like to meet us 
know where we are. ^ Toc H’ scribbled in 
chalk on a door in a back alley is not enough. 
We often have to meet in back alleys for 
cconomy's sake, but there is no reason why 
our notices should not be in the Market Place. 
Can уои” post office and Citizen's Advice 
Bureau, for instance, tell a stranger the 
address of your local Secretary? If not—. 
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